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Enjoy! Communicating the Americas 
Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 


The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 
you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


Sy, Greetings Aztlanders! 
o Welcome to your December issue of The Aztlander. We have alot of cool stuff 
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D/S to read and zooms we’re announcing to keep you busy into the winter months! 


Monday, December 12 « 8 PM EST ° 7 PM CST 


“A Resplendent Tree Hiding In The Forest: 
the ‘Maya Cross’ at Palenque” 


with Carl D. Callaway, Austin Community College 


Access this active hyperlink to join the event: https://UsO2web.zoom.us///83435940889 


Carl's talk reevaluates one of the most famous images in Classic Maya 
art, the figure known as the Maya cross from Palenque, Mexico 
(250-900 CE). The cross is prominently displayed as the central motif 
on the sarcophagus lid from K'inich Janaab' Pakal Iz’s tomb and on the 
inner sanctuary panel of K'inich Kan B'alam Il’s Temple of the Cross. 
The presentation offers new findings that revise past ideas about the 
cross’ material identity, mythical origins and proper name. Prior 
scholarship conceived the image to be a mythical tree, inhabiting 
the axis-mundi of the world. New iconographic, epigraphic and 
archaeological evidence strongly suggests that the Maya identified 
Palenque’s cross as a tangible object, a jade tree that originated in 

the east, with the revered title, “Resplendent-Jade Jewel Tree.” Carl D. Callaway 


Of Sticks and Stones: Identifying Marks on the Palenque Cross (Part 1) 


The difficult task of making sense of Maya iconography is compounded further when energetic 
lines suddenly burst into a myriad of complex forms; a flint axe contorts into a pair of laughing 
eyes and mouth; wisps of smoke scrolls coil into fiery serpents; a speech scroll blooms into 
flowers; a dancer’s feet morph into a pair of jaguar paws. Hieroglyphs especially can animate 
from simple forms into full-figured variants of gods, plants or animals that then mix with a 
scene’s painterly lines to twist and run like vines and branches lacing through the forest canopy 
— it is an art form imitating nature’s flow through the green fuse, camouflaging itself in a game 
of hide-n-seek with elaborations, conflations, simplifications, eliminations and substitutions 

that conceal identity in subtle and ingenious ways. continued on next page 
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TN 
The central cross motif at Palenque prominently 

displayed on K'inich Janaab' Pakal l’s sarcophagus lid and 
K'inich Kan B'alam Il’s Temple of the Cross Sanctuary Panel 
presents just such a tangle of layered visuals that seamlessly 
merge hieroglyphic labels with portraiture (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Two of the labels present mark the surface of the cross as 
wood but also as having a resplendent, jade-like surface. 
Is the cross wood or stone, or is it a montage of both? The 
glyphic labels themselves are not so clear-cut and easy to 
define, rather each glyph carries a domain of related meanings 
connected to both the natural and the supernatural world. If 
the properties of the Maya cross are to be understood, the 
glyphic signs that mark its body must be thoroughly examined. 
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The TE' Sign oF Y% 
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In general, the TE' sign is a label for “tree” and “wood.” It paul | N 
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possesses both normal, head variant, and full-bodied forms. 
The normal form of the TE' glyph is composed of two basic 
parts consisting of a joined circle and oval with a circular bead 
with one or two circles inscribed within (Fig. 3). Attached to the 
circle is an oval-shaped ornament from whose edge juts one 
or two jagged teeth like a broken stick. Inscribed in the oval 

is a line or a bar on which hangs two or three dots. This line- 
and-dot infix serves as the essential feature of the TE' glyph 
and acts as a sign that often labels wood items (Fig. 4). 

For instance, Maya artists placed the line-and-dot infix of the 
TE' glyph on depictions of trees, plates, bowls, canoes and 
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Fig. 1: The Sarcophagus Lid from the Temple 
of the Inscriptions. Drawing by Linda Schele. 


continued on next page 
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*Carl D. Callaway, PhD, is Adjunct Professor, Austin Community College, Department of Art History. He is 
an archaeologist, art historian and folklorist. He earned his PhD in 2012 from La Trobe University, Melbourne, 
in the Archaeology Program under the direction of Dr. Peter Mathews. The topic of his dissertation at La Trobe 

was “A Catalogue of Maya Era Day Inscriptions” that describe the mythic events surrounding the “zero date” 

of the ancient Maya calendar that occurred on 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk'u (August 13, 3114 BCE). 

He received his Bachelor of Arts degree in Anthropology with a minor degree in Native American studies 
in 1994 from the University of California Davis. In 2006, he obtained a Master’s Degree in Art History at 
the University of Texas at Austin under the direction of Dr. David Stuart. His MA thesis was a reevaluation 
of the Maya “cross” from Palenque, Mexico. Recently, he published “Rubbings of Ancient Maya Sculpture 
by Joan W. Patten” (Mayaweb Art Press). 


From 1991-2016, Callaway organized and taught over 50 workshops on Maya art and writing in California, 
Texas, and Mexico. These 1-5 day workshops include courses on Maya Classic art, the inter-workings 
of Maya sacred and solar calendars, Maya grammar, and structural analysis of historic texts. 

From 2006-2007,he was Assistant Instructor for the annual Maya Meetings and 
Hieroglyphic Workshop at the University of Texas at Austin. 


His works in folklore include “The Life and Times of Jake C. See” (editor) and “Backporch Rambles” 
(both by AtEase Press). These stories harken back to California during 1900-1930. Carl’s family were some 
of the first Irish settlers in 1848 to farm the land known as the Irish Hills of San Luis Obispo, and he has 
held a life-long fascination for the people, history, and folklore of his beloved home town. 
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S 
paddles to mark these 
items as actually made of 
wood (Stone and Zender 
2011:71). The glyphic 
infix is also found on the 
frames of star bands, 
indicating that images 
of celestial bodies are 
enclosed by a timber 
scaffold, perhaps like-in 
kind to the roof poles of 
a traditional Maya house. 
The normal form of 
the TE' sign is incorporated 
into names of objects built 
with lumber to denote their 
materiality. CH'AK-TE'-le 
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for “cut/split wood” describes Fig. 2: The Temple of the Cross Main Sanctuary Panel. 
the trapped lily jaguar on Kerr 
Vase 791, who is confined by a cage, built similarly 
to modern Yucatec bird coops using split sticks 


Fig. 3: The normal form of 
the TE' Glyph as found 
on (A) Temple of the 
Inscriptions, Palenque; 
(B) Kerr Vessel K4669; 
(C) Tablet of the 

96 Glyphs, Palenque. 


Drawing by Merle Greene Robertson. 


(Juergen Kremer per. 
comm. 1993). Lab'te' hix 
spelled la-b'a-TE’ HIX-xi, 
refers to a sorcerer’s 
jaguar stick on a codex-style vase depicting 

a stuffed jaguar tied to a wooden pole 

(Stuart 2005:116). 

The head variant of the TE’ sign is an 
animated face of a tree spirit with ghoulish 
features (Fig. 5A). The TE' head displays a pair 
of large crossed eyes, a large nose, a cruller 
motif running under the eye socket, and a 
disembodied jaguar paw above the ear. From 

D its jawless mouth dangle root-like protrusions. 
AAEN The mouth of the TE' head contains either the 
(C i T712 sign or root-like tendrils. In every instance 
as a full tree, the missing lower jaw of the TE' 
mouth is below ground level, a fact that argues 
that the substance trailing from its mouth 
represents tree roots. The manner in which 
Maya artists painted knots and tree hollows 
into human-like masks, is a case for face 
pareidolia, the phenomenon of seeing 
faces in everyday objects. 


Fig. 4: Examples of the TE' Sign on Wooden Objects 


(A) A Canoe (after Schele and Miller 1986:270, Fig. VII.1); 


(B) Canoe Paddles (drawing by Linda Schele after 
Quenon and Le Fort 1997:886, Fig. 4); (C) God 
with Bowl in Lap (after Coe 1973:82, Fig 37). 


There are instances when the tree trunk 
carries a circular knothole, often in the form of a 
quatrefoil (Fig. 5C). Kerr Vessel 4013 displays a 

continued on next page 
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deer-eared serpent emerging out of the knothole. Here, the 
TE’ portrait is especially telling in that the jaguar paw above 
the ear has sharp feline claws digging lines into the bark of 
the tree, as if it were marking territory. The vertical scratched 
lines bleed droplets of sap not unlike those found on the 
infix of the TE' glyph and may point to the origins of the sign 
as cut lines of tree sap (Stone and Zender 2011:71)—a 
most intriguing thought, but without further examples the 
identification remains tentative. 

Even when the TE' sign was written as a numerical 
classifier to express the calendar month it retains its ghoulish 
portrait. The morpheme te’ is one of many classificatory suffixes 
that qualify a word and relate what class a counted object falls into 
(Thompson 1960:54). A most elaborate example of the classifier is 
found within a Long Count inscription on Copan Stela D (Fig. 6). 
Copan scribes wrote the entire Long Count text with full-figured 
variants of numbers and periods. The Calendar Round recorded is 
10 AJAW 8 CH'EN. The numbered haab month reads WAXAK-TE'-IK’ 
SIHOM with the numeral eight displayed as the full-figured portrait of 
the Maize God, who cradles in his left hand the head variant of the 
TE' sign with root-like protrusions still dangling from the mouth. 


Fig. 5: Examples of the Head Variant of the 


It seems fitting that a portrait of a deified tree aids to render the TE' Sign on (A) Kerr Vessel 4669; 
month name in the Maya latitudes where even today, farmers (B) K1226; (C) K4013 (see Kerr Database: 
discern the month of the year via the trees that bloom — a K4669, K1226 and K4013. 


veritable seasonal clock of tree flowers and changing leaves. 
A full-figured variant of the TE' god appears as the 
“Patron of the Month” for the month of PAX, who performs 
custodial duties to help with calendar machinations (Fig. 7). 
The god’s portrait is inserted as the central element of the 
Long Count Introductory Glyph, clueing the reader as to the 
month being celebrated (Thompson 1971:105). As a patron, 
the face of the TE' head carries an added nose ornament 
associated with ink/soot translated as SIBIK giving a possible 
name for the TE' patron as SIBIK TE' (Zender 2005:8). A full- 
figured form 
of the TE' god 


ciate iS on Fig. 6: The TE' Sign as a Numeral Classifier 
Quirigua’s on Copan Stela D, North (glyph block A9). 
Zoomorph B Drawing by Linda Schele. 


(Taube 2005:30) where vegetal leaves sprout from the 
reclining figure’s mouth (Fig. 7). As Miller and Martin 
(2004:28-29) point out, the personified form of SIBIK TE’ 
occurs as part of a sculpture on the Amparo Throne Back 
where he takes on the duties as messenger (Fig. 8). 

The throne shows the TE' god as possessing a bizarre 


Fig. 7: The TE' Sign as the Patron of the Month 3 . 
Pax appearing in the Introductory Glyph on set of serpent headed wings underneath his arms. 


Zoomporph B (after Taube 2005:30, Fig. 5b). continued on next page 
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He sits cross-legged between two royal figures, P—<) DoD, 
one of which is acting as the God Itzamnaaj. The x 
accompanying glyphic text states that the TE' god is 
the avian “messenger of Itzamnaaj” (Miller and Martin 
2004:28-29). Perhaps the ability to touch the sky with 
branches, gives the god the capability to telegraph 
messages to celestial powers. The largest known 
portrait of SIBIK TE' is displayed on the back of 
Quirigua Stela C where he ecstatically dances while 
clinging to heavenly cords dropping from celestial 
architecture surmounted by the Principle Bird Deity. 

The TE' god also can transmute from wood 
into stone. TE' gods were carved from blocks of jade Fig. 8: The Amparo Throne Back (after Zender 
as animated bejeweled trees (Wagner 2001:67; Taube 2005:12, Fig. 9. 
2005:29). For instance, at Copan the Early Classic grave of K'ak' Yipyaj 
Chan K'awiil produced a rectangular shaped pectoral carved as a standing 
figure of the TE' god, complete with the definitive jaguar ears and stylized 
roots protruding from its mouth and oval T24 “mirror” signs on its legs 
(Fig. 9A) (Wagner 2001:67). Even more remarkable, the back of this 
pectoral is carved with a “Square-Nosed Flower” and a prominent oval 
T24 “mirror” sign, indicating (as we will discuss shortly) the resplendence 
of the jade surface (Fig. 9B). At Palenque, Pakal’s tomb also produced 
another jade figurine of a seated TE' God. In both cases, the separate 
domains of plant and stone are being fused into a single bejeweled tree 
god, relaying to the viewer that in the Maya world trees fashioned from 
jade are a distinct reality. 


The T24 “Mirror” Sign 
Asecond glyphic label found on the cross at Palenque is the so-called 


“celt/mirror” sign. The glyph is catalogued by Thompson as 
T24 (Thompson 1962:445). In general, the normal form of 


= 
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Fig. 9: A Jade Pectoral from Structure 10L-26, 
Copan (A) Front View Showing Pax God (after 


the T24 sign is quite simple, consisting of two oval-shaped Taube 2005: Fig. 5); (B) Back View Showing a 
rings with a smaller oval ring infixed into the side of the larger Square-Nosed Blossom with Oval T24 Sign 
(Fig. 10A). Two parallel bands form a partial loop or arch (after a jade replica carved by Elizabeth Wagner). 


within the infixed oval. Linda Schele and Jeffery 
Miller (1983) first coined the term “mirror” for this 
sign suggesting that it had a value of NEN or i 
‘mirror’ and conveyed the idea of “brightness.” 
Iconographers early on noticed that the 
sign commonly labeled and took the shape of 
jade celts hanging off ceremonial belts such as 
those depicted on Dos Pilas Stela 1 and 17 


(Fig. 10B). These oval belt ornaments occur Fig. 10: The "Mirror/Celt” Sign (A) Circul west 

. . . 1g. A e Irro Le. Ign Ircurar an val FOrms 
abundantly in the archaeological record as thinly (after Schele and Miller 1986-43, Fig. 20); (B) Celts Hanging 
carved jade pendants resembling axe heads from a Royal Belt on Dos Pilas Stela 1 (after Schele and Miller 
with a single hole drilled at the top in order to 1986:77, Fig. |.4e). 


be hung from belts and back racks (Stone and Zender 2011:21). continued on next page 
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One of the most famous of these jade celts 
is the Leiden Plaque from the Early Classic 
Period. It bears an inscription on one side 
and a kingly portrait on the opposite with 
celts dangling from ancestor heads. 

The T24 “mirror” sign also has an 
animated head variant (Stuart et. al: 2006). 
The variant is catalogued by Thompson as 
T1017 (Thompson 1962:457) and is the same 
profile of a cross-eyed supernatural that inhabits B 


the base of the cross on Pakal’s sarcophagus lid. Fig. 11: Examples of the T1017 Supernatural Head (A) from 


1017 b 


(Fig. 11A/B). The face has very distinct Pakal’s Sarcophagus Lid (after Greene 1974:81, Fig. 8); 
features, including a quatrefoil-shaped mouth (B) from Thompson's Catalogue of Maya Hieroglyphs 
with a shaved, buck-tooth incisor, a curled nostril, (after Thompson 19041); 


and square-shaped eye sockets with crossed 
eyes. In addition, infixed into its forehead or 
at the back of its head is another oval T24 
“mirror” sign. 

The T1017 and the T24 signs directly 
substitute for each other in the script. One 
needs to look at the inscriptions of Naranjo 
and Stelae 24 and 29 to see their equivalency 
(Grube and Schele 1991:5). On Stela 24, a 
portion of Lady Six Sky’s title consists of a 
CHAN glyph (with an unknown superfix) Fig. 12: Examples of T24 and T1017 Substitutions (A) Itzamnaaj 


followed by the T24 sign (Fig. 1 2B). On K'awiil Name Phrase on Dos Pilas, Stela 8 (H11-111) (after 

ai ; Houston 1993:111, Fig. 4-14); (B) Lady Six Sky Name Phrase 
Stela 29, the same title is spelled slightly from Naranjo (after Martin and Grube 2000:74); (C) and (D) 
different with the su pernatu ral head that directly Lady Six Sky Name phrase from Naranjo Stela 29 (glyph blocks 
substitutes for the “mirror” sign (Fig. 712C/D). H13-113 and 117-H18) (after Graham et. al. 1978:72, Vol. 2). 


The T1017 head variant also has a close peces 
affinity to jade axes. Just as the T24 “mirror” sign \Y 
marks axe heads hanging from belts, so too the 
T1017 head marks stone axes carried by various 
gods (Stuart 2010:292). CHAAK often swings 
a circular jade axe emblazoned with the T1017 
face (Fig. 13A-B) (as seen on K4013 and K521). 
The smoking axe in K'awiil’s forehead will carry 
the T1017 face (Fig. 12A). Itzamnaaj K'awiil 
(Ruler 2) from Dos Pilas uses a K'awiil portrait in 
his name phrase on Stela 8 (Stuart 2010:292). 
Here, K’awiil’s smoking axe displays the T1071 


portrait with a slight difference. The head has Ji EE ee 
a circular bead on its forehead rather than POS eta tes M 
the more common oval T24 sign. A 
The T1017 head is specifically named on Fig. 13: Examples of Chaak Wielding Axes (A) K4013; 
a blue-green carved jadeite block from Palenque’s (B) K521 (see Kerr Database 2005: K4013 and 521). 


Temple 12 (Miller and Martin 2004:234). continued on next page 
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The block has an inscription on the 

reverse naming itself as tribute from 

a Pomona king (Fig. 14): 
Transliteration (Blocks A1-D3) 


1-AJAW 3-POP NAH-HO'-TUUN-ni 
[“dedicated”] YAX-[T1017] u-K'AB'A 
yi-ka-tzi [“Sun-Raiser Jaguar” 
[Pomona]-AJAW 
Translation 


“1 AJAW 3 POP the first 5 tuun was 
dedicated blue-green-[T 1017] is its 
name, the tribute of Sun Raiser Jaguar, 
Pomona Lord.” 


The deity depicted on the carved jade 
is the T1017 head variant and the 
inscription on the back specifically 
names the stone by using the T1017 
glyphic label. In this instance, the scribe 
makes a one-to-one equivalency 
between the carving and the deity title, 
linking its polished blue-green surface 
to its proper name. The connection 
between god and blue-green stone 
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Fig. 14: Inscribed Jade Block from Palenque, Temple 12 (after Miller 
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The Maya World Illustrated with artist Steve Radzi 


Palenque — No doubt one of the grandest sites of 
Maya Culture, Palenque, dates from the Early through 
Late Classic periods. It is somewhat smaller than 
Tikal, Copan, and Chichen Itza. Each time | make 

a pilgrimage to Palenque, | learn more about its 
dynastic history and the fascinating array of 
architecture, complex hieroglyphic inscriptions, 

and irrigation systems. Linda Schele, Merle Greene 
Robertson, and Peter Mathews have all left us with 
exquisite visual information of Palenque. The Temple 
of the Cross Complex, comprised of three structures: 
Temple of the Sun, Temple of the Foliated Cross 
and Temple of the Cross (shown). Check out 
Steve’s website at: www.mayavision.com 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for many years. In 1995, his original black & white illustrations 
were exhibited at the IMS Conference at the Miami Museum of Science. In recent times, Steve has colored 
them, bringing them to life. These illustrations have not been published before. We shall feature his work in 
this and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit Steve’s site for more of his work. www.mayavision.com 


People say we monkey around... 
When Diplomacy Fails: After Gifts, 
Teotihuacan Turned on Maya Cities 


The Spider monkeys don't live anywhere near 
the central Mexican highlands, including the 
around what’s now Mexico City, once the home 
of Teotihuacan. So when University of California, 
Riverside, archaeologist Nawa Sugiyama and her 
colleagues found the 1,700-year-old skeleton of 
one buried alongside other offerings in a pyramid 
in the city’s ceremonial center, they knew it must 


have come from far afield — such as somewhere 
in the territory of what was then a neighboring 
political power, the Maya. And the little primate 
hints at a previously unsuspected history of 
diplomatic links between Teotihuacan’s rulers 
and Maya kingdoms further south. 


Sugiyama and her colleagues found the skeleton 
interred as part of a ritual offering deep inside one 


of the three pyramids that make up the Plaza of 
the Columns complex in the ceremonial district 
of ancient Teotihuacan. It was found alongside 
a trove of jade figurines that were traced by 
their chemical makeup to the Motagua Valley 
in what’s now central Guatemala. There were 
also finely worked obsidian blades and shell 
ornaments, along with the remains of other 
animal sacrifices, including an eagle, a puma, 
and several rattlesnakes. 

No primates (other than humans) live 
in the region around what’s now Mexico City, 
and a spider monkey would have been “an 
exotic curiosity, alien to the high elevations 
of Teotihuacan,” noted Sugiyam. 

Sugiyama and her colleagues say the 
ill-fated monkey was probably part of a gift 
to Teotihuacan’s rulers from a neighboring 
Maya kingdom. Sugiyama and her colleagues 
suggest it was likely on public display — allowing 
Teotihuacan’s rulers to show off how their prestige 
and power had brought the city such a rare gift. 

Bones from the monkey and the other 
sacrifices radiocarbon dated to between 250 
and 300 CE. That makes the spider monkey the 
oldest evidence of diplomatic ties between the 
Teotihuacan and the Maya, and it could upend 
what historians know about relations between 


Ancient DNA reveals that the monkey was female. 
Ratios of certain chemical isotopes in her bones 
suggest that she grew up wild in Maya country, 
then spent at least two years in captivity, eating a 
diet of maize and chili peppers. Worn teeth and tiny 
bits of wood in her dental plaque suggest she spent 
time gnawing at the bars of a wooden cage. Her 
hands and feet were bound when she died. 


the two powers. Based on radiocarbon dating, 
Maya diplomats presented their lavish gift — 
the spider monkey and an assortment of jade 
figurines and obsidian blades, among other 
high-end items — to the rulers of Teotihuacan 
between 80 and 130 years before the Entrada 
in 378 CE. And several decades later, a Maya 
delegation hosted a grand feast at the Plaza of 
the Columns. Near the offering that contained 
the spider monkey, they unearthed more than 
14,000 broken sherds of fine ceramic vessels, 
which dated to sometime between 300 and 
350 CE, just a few decades before the Entrada. 
Ars Technica has their full report here: 


Spider Monkey in Teotihuacan Sacrificed 


Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Ancient Americas 


New Research Questions Dating of Ice Age SAT A ea 


Footprints in North America 


Preserved footprints found in New Mexico’s Lake 
Otero basin were dated to the last ice age between 
23 and 21 thousand years ago, according to a study 
published in September 2021 in the journal Nature. 
The footprints were found in an ancient 
lakebed alongside evidence of giant sloths and 
mammoths, which the study concluded was the 
“earliest unequivocal evidence of human occupation 
anywhere in the Americas” during the height of pp 9 ce Seas NaS 
the last glacial cycle, known as the Last Glacial Image Credit: Jeff Pigati & Kathleen Springer, USGS. 


Maximum. 

New research on the ancient human White Using aquatic plants like this for radio 
Sands footprints which were dated by a research carbon dating is problematical. Earlier radio 
team to be between 23,000-21,000 years old has carbon dating of these aquatic plants were 
now been disputed by a new team of researchers found to be only 7.400 years old in a study 
from the Universities of Nevada, Kansas, and at New Mexico labs in 1947. Finding these 
Oregon State. The original team making the claim plant seeds in conjunction with human 
used tiny seeds used to date the footprints using footprints would subtract 7,400 years from 
radio carbon methods. The plant seeds came the age of the footprints, making the 
from Ruppia cirrhosa, an aquatic plant that grows footprints between 15.000-13,000 years old. 
underwater. These plants do not get their carbon Desert Research Institute 
from terrestrial sources but from dissolved published the new research here: 
carbon atoms in the water. New Footprints Research i 


Important Middle Woodland Canal in Ancient Alabama Analyzed 


The nearly mile-long structure allowed inhabitants to 
paddle to rich fishing grounds and access trade routes. 


The canal, built for canoe travel by Native 
Americans between 576-650 CE, connected the 
Gulf of Mexico to Oyster Bay and Little Lagoon 
in Alabama. They built dams at both ends of 

the canal to guard against flooding of the canal. 
In the winter, canoes could traverse the distance 
to the Gulf. In the summer, it would have been 

a footpath through the forest. 

Middle Woodland villagers, living at Plash 
Island, probably built the canal to get to camps 
closer to the Gulf to process, smoke and dry fish 
and shell fish for preservation. They were not 


agriculturists so this was crucial to their survival. ss ae araia I: 
The canal would have also been a good This photo of the south end of the canal, taken in 2018, 


conduit for long distance trade from Mobile Bay shows where the waterway met up with Little Lagoon. 
to the entire southeast. And there is no evidence Mica er eho teen RE 
for a chiefly elite during this time period. So an The research was published 

equalitarian effort was undertaken to build the in the Journal of Field Archaeology. 

canal and constantly clean the canal out and The report is here at Smithsonian 


divvy up the water. Magazine: Important Middle Woodland Canal w 


Vintage Photos Resurface from the Sacred Cenote 


Underwater Expedition, Chichen Itza, 1967-1968 
by IMS Member Gail Hansen 


Why Chichen Itza? 


Newlyweds in 1976, we had nothing but imagination 
and unlimited passes on Eastern Airlines through 
Bill’s job. One of us threw out an idea, “Let’s go to 
a jungle and explore a pyramid!” The only one we 
could think of at that moment was Chichen Itza. 
That is the origin story of our lifetime of 
adventurous travel. 


- 


Not positively identified at this time, these two men are possibly 
the expedition leaders, Norman Scott and Roman Pifia Chan 
examining a stone jaguar retrieved from the cenote. 


bene É : ) WAA My father, Bill McWhorter, an early member 


Looking down on the cenote operation. Note the original crop of Institute of Maya Studies, asked if he could tag 

marks. Most of the 13 original photos say “Photography by along. We estimate it was in late May, we flew 

Charles Irwin’; all developed by Color Lab of Florida. to Cancun, rented a car, and drove into the jungle. 
os | had just turned 23. By virtue of being youngest 


and smallest, | scored the backseat of a VW 
Beetle. Thus, my first memory of the Yucatan 

is of vultures eating roadkill. Bill employed 
magical Miami-style horn honking, prompting 
the vultures to “panic” by slowly flapping 
enormous wings enough to reach windshield 
level. We arrived at the Mayaland Hotel near 
dusk, exquisite in its exotic isolation. Our room 
was visited by a scarlet macaw who landed 

on the bed. He spoke some English. 


Enthusiastic and Unprepared 

In morning, we headed straight to the ruins. 
Although we had seen these Ryder photos, 
RE se: ; ry what we saw was overwhelming and nothing 
Nice view of the expedition’s base camp. Note their like the photos. | was shocked at the size 
living “quarters” and El Castillo in the background. continued on next page 


Vintage Photos Resurface from the Sacred Cenote 
Underwater Expedition, Chichen Itza, 1967-1968 
by IMS Member Gail Hansen . 
CHICHEN ITZA SACRED CENOTE 
UNDERWATER ARCHEOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION 


1967-1968 
YUCATAN, MEXICO 


of El Castillo, the number of buildings, the 
distances between them. The jungle was missing. 
Even as a Miamian, the heat was intense. We 
didn’t bring enough water. We didn’t have hats. 
Of course, the first thing we did was climb 
the famous pyramid. That was the point, right? 
"earns — All of the photos are in color and are protected within plastic 
sleeves with a 3-hole punch for mounting in a notebook. The text 
above appears on the cover sheet. 


A diver recovers an intact ceramic vase. 


Sacred Cenote including numerous skulls and bones. Note how 
many of the ceramic vessels are intact. 


When | got to the top, | was surprised at how small 
the temple enclosure area was. | imagined what 

had happened in this space. | wondered how many 
people could have been inside it at one time. My 
first realization upon reaching the top of the Temple 
of Kukulcan was that am afraid of heights. | made 
myself stop thinking about the descent and focused 
i7, S on the view. The landscape was far vaster than 

A I N 7 | could comprehend. Dry and barren clearings 


The same diver encounters a human skull. continued on next page 


Vintage Photos Resurface from the Sacred Cenote 


Underwater Expedition, Chichen dict 1967- 1968 — 
by IMS Member Gail Hansen 


were divided by a messy array of white rocky 
pathways, connecting ancient buildings in the 
complex below. 

Though we had brochures, a map, and had 
read in advance, | was ill prepared to process 
what | was seeing, on the ground. My Dad did 
his best to explain about the site, time frames, 
the people, and symbolism. It was not the most 
teachable moment. | have found about 60 photos 
we took those couple of days. They’re now faded 
pinkish images of the Temple of the Warriors, 
Temple of Jaguars, the Platform of the Skulls, El 
Caracol, and the Great Ballcourt. Most are lit- 
erally pictures of the sites. Only a few have any 
people in them. The ones that do mostly focus SH i : 
on climbing the pyramid, before, during, and Colorful shard featuring a fi ish ‘and the rattle ne a ratlesnake. 
after. While my husband and father walked down A penciled note on the back of the photo says “same size 
the pyrami id like bosses, I went down one step as gourd”. Note the hand-written crop notations.; 


Close-up of another interesting gold bell. 


at a time, seated, like a toddler. That damned 
chain was too hot to hold. 
Close-up image of a gold bell. There’s a large collection of artifacts If I could connect my experiences with 


retrieved from the Sacred Cenote on display, including the photo collection from the Chichen Itza 
those of jadeite and gold, at the Anthropology and Sacred Cenote Underwater Expedition, 


History Museum in Merida. continued on next page 


Vintage Photos Resurface from the Sacred Cenote 


Underwater Expedition, Chichen chistes 1967-1968 
by IMS Member Gail Hansen = 


1967-1968, | would do so now. However, the 
truth is that we did not even find the Sacred 
Cenote. Considering my ignorance, it was 
probably best that | didn’t. The photos that 
Ryder said | should “just keep” have survived 
many moves. When | found them, | knew | must 
reach out to Jim Reed! The photos belong where 
they can be appreciated. 


Seeking a Good Home for the Photos 


Jim reached out to Yucatan’s chief underwater 
archaeologist and National Geographic Explorer 
Guillermo de Anda and Jim said that Guillermo 
was initially very excited to receive the photos 
for his team’s archives but has since not answered 
multiple attempts to contact him. My sense is that 


The rest of the photos from this collection feature Ryder trucks 
and the heavy equipment used during the excavation. Here, a 
large semi-trailer arrives within the port of Progreso. 
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A large Fada crane , helps t to 9 unload ny equipment. 


What appears to be the same semi backs off the pier of Progreso. 


Guillermo was unexpectedly detoured. Anyway, 

the photos will go wherever they’re supposed to 
be. | mailed the photos to Jim and he will now reach 
out to other Mayanists to find a proper home for 
these vintage photos, so important to the field 

of Maya studies. 


Gail Hansen, Ed.D. 
3 SU eS EE ASAN S Director, Talent Acquisition and Management, Division 
A smaller Ryder vehicle houses s some of the dive equipment. of Human Resources, Florida International University 


Archaeological Explorations of the Cenote — Compiled by Jim eee 


Most of the major findings in the cenote were made under the i 
supervision of Edward Herbert Thompson, who began dredging ee 
in 1904. Much of what is known about the dredging process 
is derived from Thompson’s personal notes. Thompson 
received money from Stephen Salisbury III to help him buy 
the Chichén Itza excavation site and explore the cenote. 
Much of Thompson’s findings and research can be found 

at the Peabody Museum at Harvard University. 

A bucket attached to a pulley system was used to 
dredge the cenote. Much of the beginning work consisted of 
clearing debris and fallen trees on the top of the water. Leon 
Cole, a colleague of Thompson, once recorded in his journal, 
“they made ten hauls in the morning and six or eight in the 
afternoon.” People would search through the buckets of 


~ 
IO 
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water looking fr artifacts and 
categorizing them accordingly. 
Unfortunately, there were several 
reports of stolen artifacts that 
could never be found. 

Thompson decided to take a 
break from dredging after Salisbury 
died. A host of problems, including 
the Mexican Revolution, and financial 
issues began to hinder the work effort 
and damage the morale of the workers. 
Thompson’s house in Mexico was also 
burned down, and one of the chests 
in which he kept his notes and data 
was destroyed in the fire. By 1923, 
Thompson was officially done working 


on the cenote. , 
Thompson in his “office” at Chichen ltza. Thompson in his later years. continued on next page 
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(> Blast irom the Past: Sacred Genote Excavations 


Diving in the cenote 


In 1909, Thompson decided to dive in the cenote to explore 
the floors, assisted by two Greek divers from the Bahamas. 
He reported limited visibility due to the murky water, and 
many shifting rocks and trees made the dive hazardous. 
Thompson found a layer about 5 metres (16 ft) thick of 

blue pigment that had settled on the ground of the cenote. 
He described the bottom as, “full of long narrow cracks, 
radiating from centers as if the glass bottom of a dish had 
been broken by a pointed instrument. We found down in the 
cracks and holes a grayish mud in which were imbedded the 
heavier gold objects, jades, and copper bells in numbers.” 
He later proudly proclaimed, “I have at last personally 

trod the bottom of the Cenote.” 


Exploration under the Mexican authorities 


In 1961, the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e 
Historia (INAH) in conjunction with the National 
Geographic Society and Club de Exploraciones y 
Deportes Acauticos de Mexico (CEDAM) conducted 
another expedition into the cenote. Some of the 
notable discoveries included an inscribed, gold- 
sheathed bone, a large chert knife with a gold- SS =e 
sheathed wooden handle, and wooden ear flares ee ee. 
with jade and turquoise mosaic. - - 

In 1967-1968, Norman Scott and Román Piña Assistants in a boat helped guide the dredge bucket. 
Chán led another expedition. They tried two new methods that many people had suggested for a 
long time: emptying the water out of the cenote and clarifying the water. Both of these methods were 
only partially successful. Only about 4 metres (13 ft) of water could be removed, and the water was 
clarified for only a short amount of time. (See previous article of Ryder photos.) 


Edward Thompson (in diver’s suit) brings up another 
dredge bucket full of artifacts. 


< 


Archaeological investigations have removed thousands of objects from the bottom of the cenote, including 
artifacts made from gold, jadeite, copal, pottery, flint, obsidian, shell, wood, rubber, and cloth, as well as human 
skeletons. Above: Gold disk G, 800-900 CE. Gold, 24 x 20 x 0.1 cm (9-7/16 x 7-7/8 x 1/16 in.). Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University (10-71-20/C10067). Photo ©President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. Right: Drawing of disk G’s original appearance by Tatiana Proskouriakoff. 

The image supposedly features Teotihuacan warriors chasing off Maya warriors. (See article on next page.) E 
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The Gold Disks of the Sacred Cenote, Chichen Itza, by Mary Miller, Yale University 


In the first decade of the twentieth century, one 
whole and seventeen fragmentary gold foil disks 
with repoussé imagery were found sixty-five feet 
below the water’s surface in the Sacred Cenote of 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico, as part of a dredging 
and diving effort sponsored by Harvard University’s 
Peabody Museum that yielded thousands of artifacts 
from this natural sinkhole. Each gold disk had been 
burned, leaving carbonaceous, sooty smudges; after 
burning, most disks were ripped into small pieces. 
These pieces, along with the whole disk, were then 
crumpled and crushed before being hurled into the 
water. Today these disks and other gold offerings 
constitute nearly all the known gold from the Maya 
world and about half the known pre-Hispanic gold 
of Mexico, among the few works to survive Spanish 
sacking of the country. 

When the Maya first encountered gold in 
the ninth century, they saw the power of the sun 
in its material. They, like the later Aztec culture, 
understood it to be solar excrement, buried in the 
earth to be rediscovered as nodules that would 
wash out of stream beds, to be reconstituted 
in forms that would engage the sun. 

Maya artists learned to work gold from 
lower Central American masters, who brought 
plain disks to Chichen Itza in the later ninth century, 
probably during the reign of K’ak’upacal, a king who 
presided over the introduction of new art forms and 
new religious forms and practice. The imagery of the 
disks suggests unsettled times, even for artists, who 
juxtaposed subtle renderings of the human form, 
old-fashioned by this date, with new sky deities. 

Usually considered in isolation because 
of their material and the seeming novelty of their 
imagery, the gold disks have a provenience within 
the vast stew of the Sacred Cenote, among the 
detritus of a multicentury sacrificial practice that 
included, in addition to the disks, at least three tons 
of blue pigment; hundreds of kilograms of copal 
and rubber incense; the bones of approximately two 
hundred fifty humans; thousands of pots, mostly in 
sherds; thousands of jades; hundreds of wooden 
objects; dozens of textiles; and worked gold objects 
— many of them tiny cast frogs — from Panama. 
A few chips of turquoise can be sourced to the Los 
Cerrillos mines of New Mexico, and thousands of 


Gold disk H, Chichen Itza, c. 900 CE. Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, PM 10-7 1-20/ C10068 (digital 
file 60742716). ©President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


copper bells came from north of Acapulco, 
making this vast sinkhole one of the great 
nodes of ancient Mesoamerica circa 1000. 

The blue pigment was produced 
through heating a gray clay with a tiny 
amount of indigo; the incense was burned 
at the sinkhole’s edge, yielding clouds of 
strong-smelling smoke. Both processes 
may have been magical ones, in which one 
material became another, transformed by 
fire. What was the moment when a leader 
of a ritual may have burned the gold disks, 
ripped them apart, apportioned pieces, as 
in the sacrifice of an animal or of a human, 
and then invoked their total destruction? We 
cannot know. Perhaps even more valuable 
than gold, burning jades shattered when 
they hit the water, invoking for a modern 
reader the words of a later Aztec poet, 
who pondered the ephemerality of life: 
“Even jade is shattered, even gold is 
crushed,” a veritable description of 
practice at the Cenote’s edge. 

Many rituals would have been 
performed there, invocations to rain 
and maize deities among the most 

continued on next page 
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The Gold Disks of the Sacred Cenote, Chichen Itza, by Mary Miller, Yale University 


common; hundreds of dancing, chanting, and singing 
observants would have rimmed the great orifice on many such 
occasions. But the greatest ritual of ancient Mesoamerica was 
the celebration of New Fire, a calendrical observance held 
every fifty-two years, at the intersection of the 260-day and 
365-day calendars. Recorded in some detail at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, New Fire was last celebrated in 1507, when 
Aztec writers recalled five days of purging and destruction of 
objects, burning, termination of all fires, darkness, and renewal, 
ultimately made manifest by the kindling of fire in the open 
chest cavity of a sacrificial victim whose heart had been 


offered to the sun. Celebrated at Teotihuacan for much of the Jade plaque in the famed Maya-Toltec style, 
first millennium CE, New Fire may have become the major he aa CE MED, Mara, Cii han Te 
f . ay acred Cenote. Maya. Jadeite, 9.3 x12.8 x 
celebration at Chichen Itza, perhaps starting in 830, a few 0.6 cm (3-11/16 x 5-1/16 x 1/4 in). Peabody 
months after the Maya would have celebrated the completion Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
of the tenth baktun 10.0.0.0.0 (March 13, 830), and with a Harvard University (10-7 1-20/C6666). Photos 
locus at the Cenote. The disks may then have survived ©President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
for only one or two cycles of the calendar, perhaps The National Gallery of Art has this article by 
meeting their end in 934 or 986. Mary Miller here: The Gold Disks of Chichen m 


(> Blast irom the Past: Met Museum Exhibition 2018 


Into the Centipede’s Jaws: Sumptuous Offerings from the Sacred Cenote at Chichen Itza, 
by James Doyle, Assistant Curator, Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas 


Visitors to Golden Kingdoms: Luxury and Legacy in the 
Ancient Americas encountered an immersive gallery 
(designed by Dan Kershaw) containing works of art 
found at a single site: the Sacred Cenote of Chichen 
Itza. This sinkhole, formed from a collapsed cave in 
the limestone bedrock, became one of the greatest 
repositories of offerings in the ancient Americas. 

The extraordinary assemblage contained a wealth of 
information about indigenous concepts of value among Installation photo of the “Sacred Cenote at Chichen Itza” 


the Maya, the foreign presence or influence at Chichen gallery in Golden Kingdoms: Luxury and Legacy in the 
Itza, and an unparalleled look into rituals of sacrifice. PONE Aera Cn Wes OF MCW E TEMSE AOLE 
Named a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 1988, cosmology as the liminal spaces that 
Chichen Itza is one of the most visited destinations in served as vital portals between the earthly 
Mexico. In fact, the city, with its iconic pyramids and realm and the watery underworld. Through 
temples covered in elaborate sculptural programs, this opening, the deceased passed, and 
has been a popular destination since at least the first from this opening, humans and deities 
millennium CE. Over the course of centuries, Maya were reborn. Artists and scribes depicted 
peoples from all over the northern Yucatan Peninsula cenotes in Maya art as the gaping, bony 
visited Chichen Itza, many of them on a pilgrimage jaws of a great centipede. On the other 


to the Sacred Cenote. Cenotes were central in Maya continued on next page 
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Gs blast from the Past: Met Museum Exhibition 2018 


Into the Centipede’s Jaws: Sumptuous Offerings from the Sacred Cenote at Chichen Itza, 
by James Doyle, Assistant Curator, Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas 


side of the centipede’s jaws, dark characters Drawing of the Maya 
of the underworld lurked. hieroglyphic sign for “cenote.” 

People probably offered a variety of eee Cl ae 
objects for a variety of motivations. The tossing Ancient Maya Painting. 
of precious things into the cenote reaffirmed the Drawing by Marc Zender. 
resident’s or pilgrim’s dedication to the natural 
cycles that created life-giving rains so vital to sustaining maize 
cultivation and the lives of their ancestors. Archaeological 
investigations in the twentieth century at the Sacred Cenote of 
Chichen Itza — including the controversial dredging project directed 
by Edward H. Thompson from 1904 to 1910, and later projects 
led by Mexican archaeologists under the aegis of the National 
Institute of Anthropology and History — recovered human 
remains and an impressive array of luxury goods, the result 
of repeated depositions by locals or visitors from faraway 
places. 

Jade was the most precious material to the ancient 
Maya, and hundreds of jade objects were thrown into the 
Sacred Cenote. Plaques and pectorals were ritually burned 
and fractured; some of these were possibly heated up to 
shatter when they hit the cold water. A number of plaques 
in non-local styles attest to the wide-ranging trade networks 
in place near the end of the first millennium CE. 

A plaque on view in Golden Kingdoms, likely sculpted 
by artists from the Pacific coast of Guatemala (at right), 
depicts a richly attired figure holding a small cacao tree and 

p T standing on the back 
of a monumental crab. 
To the right of the ruler 


: : Plaque, 700—1100 CE. Mexico, Yucatan, 
is a column of circular Chichen Itza, Sacred Cenote. Maya. Jadeite, 
hieroglyphs, which are 13.7 x 11.3 x 0.6 cm (5-3/8 x 4-7/16 x 1/4 in). 
also unique to Pacific Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 


Harvard University (1 0-7 !-20/C74 10). 


Guatemala. In that Photo ©President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


region, peoples grew 
cacao, which was highly valued as a tribute good in ancient 
Mesoamerica and is the main component used to create 
chocolate today. 

Gold and copper objects are scarce in Maya tombs 
and caches, but the Sacred Cenote was full of metal. The 
sample of metal objects deposited directly into the cenote 
includes figures, bells, and disks made in Costa Rica and 

— Panama (left). Additionally, the Maya of Chichen Itza 
rnin anne ia aie traded for gold to transform; they began importing finished 
or Panama deposited in the Sacred Cenote. hammered gold disks or native gold in the form of nuggets. 
Photo by Jmes Doyle. continued on next page 
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Blast from the Past Met Museum Exhibition 2018 


Into the Centipede’s Jaws: Sumptuous Offerings from the Sacred Cenote at Chichen Itza, 
by James Doyle, Assistant Curator, Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas 


During the ninth century, the Maya began 
to rework the imported blank disks from 
southern Central America, hammering 
them to be paper-thin and chasing 
mythological scenes onto their surface. 
(See gold disks on previous pahges.) 
Perhaps the most incredible things 
from the cenote are those that were lost 
to the ravages of time elsewhere in the 
Maya Lowlands: works of art made from 


Entire offerings were preserved whole, 

such as ceramic bowls with large quantities 

of copal resin into which the Maya stuffed jade 

beads (at right). These conglomerate offerings 

are a window into the material aspect of a ritual 
world of the Maya that is otherwise unknown. 
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Tripod bowl containing 
copal and jadeite beads, 
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Sacred Cenote. Maya. 
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Source: The original article appears on the Met 
Museum website here: /nto the Centipede’s Jaws E 
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Comments from: Met Museum Exhibition Website 


Editor’s note: At the end of the previous article in the Comments section, | found this 
interesting piece that really moved me. It was posted by Maria Baum, May 28, 2021 


Why don’t you tell the story of Alma Reed? 


This is from one of my interviews with a Maya Elder 
in the 1970s. 

“Do you know guerita (blondie) that we had gold 
disks that would serve to communicate with our 
Lords? Those disks were one of the ways our 
forefathers would message our deities, with their 
reflection, their vibration... They would place them 
in special places, they knew how,” the Maya Elder 
said with a kindred smile.“Can you tell me where 
they are? Have you seen them?” | asked. 

“Yes, the Americans took them. They came with 
big machines and drained the cenotes. That is 
why everyone respected La Guera Alma.” 

“You mean Alma Reed, the American journalist?” 


“I’m old enough to remember,” he said with affection. 
“Everybody knew about her. We respected her. 

It was a long time ago. Maybe in the 20s. She 
defended our rights and saved many people. She 
fell in love with Felipe Carrillo (Governor of Yucatan), 
but he was married. It was a sad story. He was killed 
by the Spanish and the curas (priests) that wanted 
to continue exploiting the locals. They wanted us 
like slaves. But what she did, and I’m jumping from 
one thing to another, she defended our treasures,” 
he added. “Those plates that | was telling you about, 
the discs, round things, metal... they were stolen, 
and that is a great loss for our ‘Ah’K’jin, our legacy 
and our knowledge.” 

The Elder was referring to the tragic story 
of Alma Reed. An American journalist who wrote a 
series of articles on the thefts of Maya artifacts for 
the Peabody Museum, at Harvard University, by 
the American explorer and pseudo archaeologist 
Edward H. Thompson. 

Alma fell in love with Felipe Carrillo Puerto, 
the progressive Governor of the State of Yucatan. 
Carrillo was called Socialist, Bolshevik, and Marxist, 
for the reforms he was doing in Yucatan. He 
organized women and established legalized birth 
control, something that the owners of Haciendas and 
the Catholic Church were against. It was important 
to have many children; many slaves. Carrillo created 
the first family planning clinics in the Western 
Hemisphere. He took the uncultivated land from 
the Haciendas and gave it to the locals. “It is their 


Felipe Carillo Puerto and Alma Reed. A biography of Alma can 
be found on the Meridade Yucatan website at: Alama Reed 


birthright,” he told Alma. Carrillo built schools and 
roads and encouraged native arts and culture. 
Alma fell in love. This was her soul mate; their goal 
to strive for a better future for the poor. She was 
divorced, he was married with four children. She 
left Mexico with her heart broken. 

After the Thompson story was published, 
she was sent back by the New York Times. Carrillo 
divorced his wife and became engaged to Alma. 
The wedding was going to take place in January 
1924 in San Francisco. Reed went back to 
arrange her affairs, but the Haciendas, governor, 
and slave owners, with the help of the Catholic 
Church, planned his death. President Obregón’s 
right-hand man Adolfo de la Huerta, the Catholic 
Church, and Colonel Ricardez Broca, supported 
the ruling class, slave labor, and were against 
equality, education, and a better life for the locals. 
The 49-year-old Governor, three of his brothers, 
and nine of his friends, together with the firing 
squad that didn’t obey orders to assassinate them, 
were killed. Broca was promoted to General and 
Governor of Yucatan. 

Alma returned to Merida to see where the 
love of her life was buried. In 1950, she once more 
returned to Mexico, wrote again about the Maya, 
and was awarded the Eagle. Alma died in Mexico 
City on November 20, 1966, she was 77 years old. 
She was never married. Her ashes were spread 
next to the love of her life and hero: Felipe. The 
locals are still poor and living in shacks, while 
the treasures of their ancestors and the great 
knowledge are in the hands of others. a 


Sacrificed Animals Dressed as 
Warriors Point to Tomb of Aztec King 


Researchers conducting excavations in Mexico City 
found a series of boxes containing Aztec treasures. 
Inside they discovered a cache of Aztec ritual offerings, 
including child remains, precious stones, and several 
animals including a flamingo, an eagle, a Mexican 
wolf and a jaguar. Could it be that they've found 

the legendary lost tomb of the Aztec King Ahuitzotl? 

Located in their capital city of Tenochtitlan, 
modern-day Mexico City, the Templo Mayor was the 
chief temple of the indigenous Mexica, known today 
as the Aztecs. Buried at the center of a circular 
ceremonial platform associated with the Aztec patron 
deity Huitzilopochtli, archaeologists have uncovered 
an ancient treasure trove of Aztec ritual offerings, 
including 180 coral branches, 165 red starfish and 
a sacrificed jaguar dressed like an Aztec warrior, 
clutching a sacrificed eagle. 

Aztec priests boxed up and buried these items 
over 520 years ago. Experts believe that this indicates 
that this was once a very sacred site. A strange bulge 
found at the bottom of one of the boxes of treasure 
has lead researchers to conclude that they have finally 
identified the lost royal tomb of emperor Ahuitzotl, 
an Aztec king who ruled from 1486 CE to 1502 CE. 


The team of archaeologists began excavating the site 
in 2020 but they were forced to stop during the 2021 
lockdowns. Clutching a sacrificed eagle, the sacrificed 
jaguar was dressed as a warrior with an atlati spear 
thrower, copper bells tied around its ankles, and a 
carved wooden disk on its back dedicated to the 
Aztec patron deity Huitzilopochtli. 

At the time, they suspected that all of these 
items, as well as the 165 starfish and 180 coral branches, 
were buried over the Aztec king’s cremated remains. 
Analysis of a mysterious bulge in the middle of one 
of the boxes suggests the researchers were right. 
Lead archaeologist Dr. Leonardo Lopez Lujan has 
announced that “a great discovery” will soon be made. 

Archaeologists have so far located over 200 
boxes containing ritual offerings at this site. However, 
Dr. López Lujan stressed that “no Aztec royal tomb has 
ever been found” and that the discovery of the Aztec 
King Ahuitzotl’s tomb would be “enormously important.” 
Adding to the team’s suspicions that they are digging 
into a royal burial site was the 2019 discovery of a 


The discovery of a cache of Aztec ritual offerings, 


include the remains of a Mexican wolf dressed 
as a warrior. Photo: Mirsa Islas / INAH. 


One of the offering boxes, number 126, which 
could lead the archaeologists to pinpoint 

the crematedashes of the lost Aztec king. 
Photo: Mirsa Islas / INAH. 
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Archaeologist at work on the remains of 
shellfish and shells. Photo: Melitón Tapia / INAH. 
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child sacrifice, this time a the remains of 
a 9-year-old boy buried with a set of flint 
knives decorated with precious stones 
and mother of pearl. 

Ancinet-Origins has their full report 
here: Animals Dressed as Warriors 
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í > Noteworthy Posts inthe News: North America 


Old Bone Links Lost American Parrot 
to Ancient Indigenous Bird Trade 


For centuries, Indigenous communities in the American 
Southwest imported colorful parrots from Mexico. But 
according to a study led by The University of Texas at 
Austin, some parrots may have been captured locally 
and not brought from afar. 

The research challenges the assumption 
that all parrot remains found in American Southwest 
archaeological sites have their origins in Mexico. It 
also presents an important reminder: The ecology of 
the past can be very different from what we see today. 

“When we deal with natural history, we can 
constrain ourselves by relying on the present too — 
much,” said the study’s author, John Moretti, a doctoral A thick-billed parrot. Image Credit: 
candidate at the UT Jackson School of Geosciences. ie Tieng Wy Me EVIGE: 
“These bones can give us kind of a baseline view of the habitat. They dwell only in mountainous 
animal life of the ecosystems that surrounded us before old-growth pine forests, where they nest 


huge fundamental changes that continue today began.” in tree hollows and dine almost exclusively 
Thick-billed parrots are an endangered species on pine cones. Moretti said that with 

and do not live in the United States today due to people entering parrot habitat, it’s plausible 

habitat loss and hunting. But that was not the case even to think they captured parrots when 

a relatively short time ago. As recently as the 1930s, gathering timber and brought them home. 

their range stretched from Arizona and New Mexico to The Wilson Journal of 

northern Mexico, where they live today. The boisterous, Ornithology has the original paper 

lime-green birds are also very particular about their here: DOI 10.1676/21-00078 a 


Oldest Mounds Ever Built in 
North America Researched 


Two grassy mounds located at Louisiana State 

University containing thousands of charred 

mammoth bones and with a cosmic alignment 

of both mounds towards a star are among 

800 mounds of this type in Louisiana 
Sediment cores have been taken 


from the two mounds and they found layers The LSU Campus Mounds pictured here are the oldest 


of burned ash from reed and cane plants known man-made structures in North America (LSU). 
and burned bone fragments in the cores. 
Radiocarbon dating show that the mounds years ago. The mounds were aligned with the 
were built 11,000 years ago, and built up giant star Arcturus. The research is published in 
over thousands of years. The 11,000 years the American Journal of Science by Yale University. 
ago date places these mounds as the More information: Brooks B. Ellwood et. al., 
oldest ever built in North America. The LSU campus mounds, with construction 

8,200 years ago, the earlier southern beginning at 11,000 BP, are the oldest known extant 


mound was abandoned in a cold period inthe man-made structures in the Americas, American 
Northern hemisphere which lasted 150 years. Journal of Science (2022). DOI: 10.2475/06.2022.02 
7,500 years ago they built a second mound PhysOrg has the report here: 

and reworked the abandoned mound 6,000 LSU Oldest Structures in North America a 


“Golden Worlds: The Portable Universe 
of Indigenous Colombia” 


More than 2,000 years of Indigenous creativity are in the new 
"Golden Worlds" show at the Museum of Fine Arts — Houston 


“Golden Worlds: The Portable Universe of 
Indigenous Colombia” showcases the diversity 
and brilliance of ancient Colombian cultures. 
The exhibition reframes the approach to ancient 
Colombian art and invites visitors into a cultural 
dialogue that spans both space and time. 

From intricately cast gold pendants and 
hammered gold masks to ceramic effigies of 
fantastical creatures and rare ancient textiles, Calima: Colombia. Pectoral with Face 
some 400 works span all the major ancient cultures 200 BCE—-1300 CE, gold, the Museum of Fine 
of Colombia. Landscapes, archaeological sites, and Arts, Houston, gift of Alfred C. Glassell, Jr. 
collaborations add important context to the objects 
and their timeless messages. Thematic sections 
center the voices and concepts of descendant 
Indigenous communities in the display and 
interpretation of the works. 

With the European conquest, Indigenous 
cultures and knowledge — based on millennia of 
intellectual efforts — were largely cast aside. By 
drawing heavily on the involvement of contemporary 
Indigenous collaborators, Golden Worlds infuses 
these stunning works with life, meaning, and 
relevance for today and the future. 

You can get tickets and learn more about the Rex Koontz, Consulting Curator of Ancient 
show on the museum’s website: https.//www.mtah.org/ American Art, leads a tour of the new exhibition. 


Lost Peruvian Huaca Pintada and Its , E PQs, | 
1,000-Year-Old Mural Rediscovered > Sie N 4 


The last time anyone saw this Peruvian Huaca Pintada was 
over a century ago. Now, a team of intrepid archaeology ee. 
students and their professor have painstakingly rediscovered 
the lost 1,000-year-old mural which they say provides 


evidence for the development and evolution of an ancient NAA 
Peruvian cultural phenomenon. i3 S 
The legendary Peruvian Huaca is a 30-meter-high í be S 
(98.42 ft) rock face painted with mythological scenes including | < ~AR DR: 
an ancient deity surrounded by indigenous warriors. Sâm Ghavami uses a brush to reveal the 
The name Huaca Pintada has both Quechua and mural, dubbed the Peruvian Huaca Pintada. 
Spanish origins. The words huaca, waca or guaca was a of preservation and it was ablaze with 
Quechuan term referring to anything deemed “sacred” and “red, yellow, lucuma, white, black, 
the Spanish word Pintada means “painted.” Therefore, brown, and blue” paints. 
Huaca Pintada loosely translates to “painted shrine.” Ancient-Origins has their report 


The researchers found the wall in an excellent state here: Lost Peruvian Huaca Pintada 


10 AM to 5 PM Arizona Mountain Time ° Free 
“La Fiesta de Tumacacori: 50th Celebration” 


e Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for December 


o 
e 
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December 2 • 12:00 PM ET 
Yale Archaeology In-Person and Zoom 


“Cooperative Social Organization at 
Nixtun-Ch'ich', cean Guatemala” 


@ 
aaa 


Photo courtesy of Tumacacori National Historical Park 
at Tumacacori National Historical Park 
1891 E. Frontage Rd., Tumacacori, Arizona. The 
two-day event features Native American, Mexican, 
and southwestern food, crafts, and performances 


Lake Petén Itza 


Many researchers believe the site was constructed 
to resemble the back of a crocodile. 
offered by nonprofit historical, cultural 
environmental, and religious organizations 
Reservations are encouraged. For more info visit 


For the in-person Brown Bag event, go to 
51 Hillhouse, Rm. 101, New Haven, Conn. 
— a light lunch will be provided. 
Access this hyperlink to join in the event via Zoom: ; 
Nixtun-Ch'ich' Crocodile City 
Meeting ID: 969 0257 2691 www.nps.gov/tuma or call 520-377-5060 
December 2 ° 7 pm ET/6 pm CT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“Soul Expressions: Speech and Breath in Archaic Period Rock Art ” 


by Carolyn Boyd, PhD, Research Professor, Texas State University, San Marcos 
This event occured before press time. Search the PCSWDC web page for recent recordings 


At least 5,000 years ago, Archaic Period hunters-gatherers of the Lower Pecos 


Canyonlands of southwest Texas and Coahuila, Mexico, began painting complex 
rock art mural along rock shelter walls and cliff overhangs. Polychromatic 


images of humans and animals populate the murals 
and display an array of semantically charged visual 
attributes, such as headdresses, body ornaments, and 
paraphernalia. Attributes such as these function like a giant 
vocabulary and their arrangement in the mural, not unlike syntax 
conveys meaning. One of the most ubiquitous attributes 
is the subject of this presentation: speech-breath. Lower Pecos 
artists often portrayed dots or lines emanating out of or into 
the mouths of humans and animals. In this talk, Dr. Boyd will discuss 
patterns in shape, color, and arrangement of this pictographic element and propose that this graphic device 
denotes speech, breath, and the soul. Artists communicated meaning through the image making process, 
alternating brushstroke direction to show inhalation vs exhalation or using different paint application 
techniques to reflect forceful speech. The choices made by artists in the production of imagery reflect their 


cosmology and the framework of ideas and beliefs through which they interpreted and interacted with 
the world. Bridging iconographic data with ethnohistory and ethnographic texts from Mesoamerica 


our speaker suggests that speech-breath express in the rock art of the Lower Pecos was intimately 
tied to concepts of the soul, creation, and human origins 


Carolyn Boyd is the Shumla Endowed Research Professor in the Department of Anthropology 
at Texas State University, San Marcos. She is the founder of a nonprofit organization, Shumla 
Archaeological Research and Education Center ( www.shumila.org ), which was established in 1998 
to preserve the ancient rock art murals of the Lower Pecos Canyonlands in southwest Texas and 

Coahuila, Mexico. Boyd is author of Rock Art of the Lower Pecos. 
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(3 Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for December 


December 4 ° 3:30 PM CT 


December 6 ¢ 7 PM PT 
Chicago Archaeological Society In-Person and Zoom 


Oregon Archaeological Society In-Person talk, 


P then on YouTube 
The Movement of Peoples 7 i 
Into and Thru the Americas” i oe and pone 
Our speaker will be Dr. Jennifer Raff of ne Hi ants abies aes 
University of Kansas and author of the recent book Thévenin a En ea ditornumát 
“Origin: A Genetic History of the Americas” OMSI 1945 SE Water Ave. Portland, Oregon. 
Origin IS the story of who the first peoples in the Recordings of meetings will be available to the general 
Americas were, how and why they made the public on the OAS YouTube channel one week after the 
crossing, how they dispersed south, and how they meeting date. Visit the OAS YouTube Channel here: 
lived based on a new and powerful kind of evi- OAS YouTube Channel 
dence: their complete genomes. Origin provides 
an overview of these new histories throughout December 6 « Online 
North and South America, and a glimpse into how 6 to 7 PM Arizona Mountain Time ° Free 
the tools of tires sation eae abouthuman Archaeology Café of Archaeology Southwest (ASW) 
E “Public Archaeology in 
Access this hyperlink to join in the event: African American Communities! 
Movement of Peoples into and thru the Americas with William White 
of the University of California — Berkeley 
December 8 ° In-person and recorded 


Mesa Prieta Petroglyph Society Mesa Talks 


“The Best of the Best: Archaeological Met An Communities 
Recording on Mesa Prieta Completed in 2021” 


December 6 @ 6:00 pm - 7:00 pm 


For more information, go to: Archaeology Café 
Petroglyphs at ; 
Mesa Prieta December 8 ¢ 7:30 PM PT 


Pacific Coast Archaeological Society Zoom 
“A Surprise Encounter with 37,000-Year-Old 
Mammoths in My Backyard” 


The recording will be on their YouTube Channel 
shortly after the December 8 in-person talk. 
Visit the Mesa Talks' YouTube address: 
Best of the Best Mesa Prieta 


December 9 ¢ 7 PM CT 
Maya Society of Minnesota Zoom 
“Burying Kin: Mortuary Practices, Body 
Modification, and Social Relationships in 
Coastal Ecuador 100 BCE — 1000 CE” 


Lecture by Sara Juengst 


The surprising discovery of mammoth fossils in a 
paleontologist’s backyard have led to an even more 
unexpected finding. Paleontologist Timothy Rowe 


: > first learned of the fossils in 2013 when a neighbor 
sara bp ree ie 3 F essociale Load noticed something sticking out of a hillside on some 
and director of the graduate program in t G New Mexico property belonging to Rowe. 
Department of Anthropology at the University , war 
of North Carolina at Charlotte. Email a registration request to: 
a membership@pcas.org 
Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 


by noon on the day of the meeting. You will receive 


Burying Kin Mortuary Practices an email shortly with a link to the Zoom meeting. 


Q 
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December 10 « 1:30 PM ET 
Pre-Columbian Society of the Museum 
of Anthropology Pennsylvania Zoom 
“K'uk'ulkan and the 
Dresden Codex Venus Table” 


The speaker will be Professsor Gerardo Aldana. 
In addition, instead of the usual Glyph Group, 
he will give a morning glyph workshop 
on material related to his talk. 


Access this hyperlink to join in the event: 
Kukulkan and the Dresden Codex 
Meeting ID is 380 468 5493 


December 14 « Online 
2-3 PM Arizona Mountain Time ° Free 


School for Advanced Research (SAR 
“It Shows My Way’: Roads, Religion, 
and Power in the Chaco World” 
with archaeologist Robert Weiner 
PhD candidate in the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, and 
SAR’s 2022 Paloheimo fellow. 


Robert Weiner, 
photo courtesy 
of SAR 


Rob Weiner’s research bridges archaeology, cultural 
anthropology, cognitive science, and religious studies 
to investigate the role of monumental roads associated 
with Chaco Canyon in the US Southwest. He explores 
issues of monumentality, power, and religion, asking 
how roads — and specifically, the practices carried 
out along them — contributed to Chaco’s unequal, 
regionally influential society. His field investigations over 
four years, carried out in collaboration with the Navajo 
Nation, revealed a distinctive suite of architectural 
features and artifact deposits along Chacoan roads. 
Interpreted in light of Diné and Pueblo traditional 
knowledge and cross-cultural examples of ceremonial 
roadways, these findings suggest roads were loci 
of ritual processions, offerings, and races. 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Roads Religion and Power in the Chaco World 


GS Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for December 


December 13 ¢ 6:45 PM ET 
Smithsonian Event via Zoom 


“Lost Civilization: The Incas” 


Golden sun disc, 
Paititi, 
Cuzco, Peru 


The Inca were the last major civilization of the Andes, 
the descendant of a human presence in the region 
dating back millennia. Yet given the fragmented nature 
of society during the early 11th century, it was not a 
given that it would be the Inca that rose to the pinnacle 
of Andean civilization. 

Archaeologist and senior researcher at CONICET 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Argentina, Kevin Lane 
analyzes the Inca rise to power, highlighting the 
social, economic, cultural, dynastic, and military 
reasons behind the emergence of their imperial 
hegemony throughout western South America. 
Lane is the author of The Inca: Lost Civilizations. 
Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Lost Civilization The Incas 
$20 Member — $25 Non-Member 


December 15 « Online 
7 PM Arizona Mountain Time ° Free 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s 
“Third Thursday Food for Thought” 
“Tracking the First Americans 
Across the White Sands” 
with Professor Vance Holliday, PhD 


Actual photograph 
of the footprints 
in question. 


ae oe 


The White Sands locality provides convincing evidence 
that humans were in what is now southern New Mexico 
between 23,000 and 21,000 years ago. The time range 
for the tracks at White Sands is significant because it 
puts people in the Americas during the last Ice Age 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Tracking the First Americans 
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CUD December 19 « Online 
7 PM Arizona Mountain Time ¢ Free 
Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society (AAHS) 
“High Places in the Painted Desert: 
Exploring Salient Spaces 
at Petrified Forest National Park” 
with Maxwell Forton 


PETRIFIED 
FOREST 


Petrified Forest National Park, located a few hours 
east of Flagstaff, is world renowned for its deposits 
of Triassic-era petrified wood. This landscape also 
contains a rich cultural history, with over 10,000 years 
of human habitation and use preserved in over 1,200 
documented archaeological sites. The majority of these 
sites are attributed to Ancestral Pueblo communities 
who dwelt in the Petrified Forest region for centuries, 
farming the landscape and creating one of the highest 
concentrations of petroglyphs found in the American 
Southwest. My research examines two sites which 
suggest differing forms of social power performed in 
the Petrified Forest landscape. The Mac Stod site is 
a small great house, possibly representing a far flung 
node of Chacoan ideology. Conversely, the Lacey 
Point site is a suspected shrine site centered in more 
local ideologies, which exhibits a surprisingly large and 
diverse artifact assemblage. Through an examination 
of petroglyphs, ceramics, and landscape | assess 
how Mac Stod and Lacey Point embody different 
forms of salient space in the Petrified Forest. 


Access this hyperlink to register for the event: 
Exploring Salient Spaces 


You can always get zoom recording 
announcements here: 


Ancient Americas 


Lectures on YouTube: 


Mike Ruggeri’s Ancient Americas 
Lectures on YouTube 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for December 


December 21 ° In-Person Tour 
8 AM to Noon « Arizona Mountain Time 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center 


“Winter Solstice Tour to Los Morteros 
and Picture Rocks Petroglyphs 
Archaeological Sites” 
with archaeologist Alan Dart 


Photo of a complex 
petroglyph array 
at the Picture Rocks 
site courtesy of 
the Picture Rocks 
Redemptorist 
Renewal Center. 
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$35 Donation. Tour departs from near Silverbel 
Road & Linda Vista Blvd. in Marana, Arizona. 


For more information, and to request 
a reservation, call 520-798-1201 


or email: info@oldpueblo.org 


Ongoing through December 31 ° Online 
Harvard Museums of Science and Culture 
“Cochineal: How Mexico 
Made the World See Red” 


Cochineal 


How Mexico Made the World See Red 


This is the story of a color — one that began as an 
evolutionary tale, and evolved to shape the course of 
human history. Cochineal, a tiny, cactus-dwelling insect 
that produces a vibrant red pigment, was harvested for 
thousands of years by Indigenous peoples to produce 
a dye for their own textiles. Following the Spanish 
invasion of the Americas, cochineal ultimately became 
a globally traded commodity. In Europe, its red became 
the color of power, tinting the red coats of English 
soldiers and the Catholic clergy’s capes. Its commerce 
transformed the world of textiles, art and trade, but 
at the expense of the Indigenous knowledge systems 
and labor that brought it to bear in the first place. 
This is a story of how a color changed the world, 
and how the world exploited a resource. 

To view what's online as well as a 5-minute video, 
go to: Cochineal 


Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 


“Sacred Landscape Sacred People: 
Connections between Landscapes 
and Cultural Identity” 

Lecture given by Jason Nez 


Jason Nez is a Dine Archaeologist from Coalmine 
Mesa, Arizona. He is currently an Archaeologist 

at Grand Canyon National Park, where he works 
with both the Science and Resource Management 

and Fire and Aviation Division to assist in 

the preservation and protection of Cultural 

and Natural Resources. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Sacred Landscape Sacred People 
Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


IMS November Third Wednesday Zoom: 


“On the Path of the Kanuu'l Dynasty 


in Northeastern Peten: Recent 
Investigations at Chochkitam” 
with Francisco Estrada-Belli, 
Tulane University, and 
Alexandre Tokovinine, University of Alabama 


IN SEARCH OF THE KAANU’L DYNASTY IN NORTHEASTERN PETEN 
RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT CHOCHKITAM 


After the discovery of references to the Kaanu’l dynasty at 
Holmul in 2013, we developed the hypothesis that the Kaanu’l 
kings may have advanced towards Tlkal directly, rather than 
through more convoluted paths. Recent work at Chochkitam, 
in northeastern Peten, uncovered royal texts and tombs with 
titles identifying a previously unknown dynasty and Early Classic 
references to the Kaanu’l supporting the initial hypothesis 
regarding the possible Kaanu’l progression along the eastern 
Peten front during the early part of the sixth century, as well 
as the true identity of the architect of the victory over Tikal. 


Recording now on the IMS website: 


On the Path of the Kanuul Dynasty 


Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


Mesa Prieta Petroglyph Project: Mesa Talks 


“Life on the Rocks Q&A” 
with Katherine Wells, founder of the Wells Petroglyph 
Preserve and the Mesa Prieta Petroglyph Project. 
She is also the author of the book, Life on the Rocks. 


An Interview With the Founder of the 
Mesa Prieta Petroglyph Project 


Katherine Wells 


Katherine discusses her journey to New Mexico, 
finding her home, early adventures in building 
with Straw Bale, her art, and more! We included 
drawings of petroglyphs, photos of building 
her dream home, her art, and early efforts in 
recording petroglyphs on Mesa Prieta. 
Jennifer Goyette is the Project Director of 
Mesa Prieta Petroglyph Project and appears 
in this video with Katherine. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Mesa Talks Life on the Rocks 


Aztlander November Zoom Recording: 
“Classic Maya Enema Ritual Iconography” 
with Dr. Nichola Hellmuth, 
of FLAAR U.S. and FLAAR Mesoamerica 


Classic Maya 
Enema Ritual 
Iconography 


Dr Nicholas Hellmuth 


Early Classic and Late Classic polychrome Maya 
ceramics show enema rituals and the associated bibs, 
syringes, and enema jugs. The enema scenes include 
self-injection (by the individual man) or injection by fe- 


males to men. Men clothed as jaguars are frequently seen 


in enema rituals. The studies of Peter De Smet on which 
plant chemicals were used in an enema by the ancient 
Maya will also be discussed. This research won the lg 

Nobel Prize 2022 for art history for Dr. Hellmuth and Dr. 


Peter De Smet. The iconographic aspect was updated for 


this presentation. 
Access this hyperlink to view the recording: 


Classic Maya Ritual Enema Iconography 
Please subscribe to our Aztlander YouTube Channel! 


Recent live Streaming Events You May Have Missed 


SR 
kor , 
Boundary End Recording on YouTube Crow Canyon Archaeological Center on YouTube 
“Time, Space and History “Holes in our Moccasins, Holes in our 
on the Aztec Sun Stone” Stories: Apachean Origins 
and the Promontory Caves” 


with Dr. David Stuart 


CG A) 


with Dr. John Ives 


In 1930-31, Julian Steward recovered hundreds 
of well-worn moccasins, bows, arrows, pottery, 
etc., in Utah’s Promontory caves making for 
one of the most remarkable hunter-gatherer 


Stuart offers a new vision of the monument 
that goes beyond the well-established solar 
interpretations, placing it in a specific historical archaeological records in western North 
and physical conie a TG Azlee PUN SONE O America. Dr. Ives suspects they reflected 
"Calendar Stone’ is an iconic artwork, and ong ancestral Apachean populations who left the 
of the oldest subjects of study by Mesoamerican Canadian Subarctic, ultimately making their 
scholars since its surprise discovery in 1790. homes in the Southwest and southern Plains. 
This talk is based on Stuart's recent book Steward’s findings languished for decades, 
King and Cosmos: An Interpretation with the Promontory materials regarded 
of the Aztec Calendar Stone. as enigmatic, until Dr. Ives reveals the truth. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Aztec Sun Stone David Stuart Holes in Our Moccasins 


HON = = 
i Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 
= Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 
Mark Van Stone 


CTTO 
Ancient Americas 
Peabody Museum Lectures 


Amerind Foundation 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
School for Advanced Research 


Archaeology Cafe 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
The Archaeology Channel 


Arizona State Museum 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


Sanny, 
& 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like to 
donate to our efforts, please contact us. To sponsor an ad, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


